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OLD TESTAMENT STUDY FOR HOMILETIC USE. 

By B. S. MacAbthub, D. D., 

New York City. 



The Old Testament is often in danger of neglect and disparage- 
ment. Some, because of acknowledged ignorance of its worth, belittle 
its claims. Others with an air of superiority insist upon confining the 
attention of our Sunday Schools to the study of the New Testament, 
and, in some cases, simply to the four gospels. They talk slight- 
ingly of the Old Testament as compared with the New. In their 
judgment it is but the gray dawn of the morning compared with the 
dazzling splendor of the noon-day; it is but the ladder up which we 
climb to lay hold of the ripened fruit of revelation's harvest. The 
relation between these parts of God's book is at this moment a sub- 
ject of frequent discussion in our Sunday School and general religious 
papers. Let us remember that we do not honor the New Testament 
by dishonoring the Old. All parts of God's work are perfect. It was 
a part of this Old book, which David so loved, and in which he medi- 
tated both day and night. It was this book with which Timothy was 
so familiar that Paul could say of him, "from a babe thou hast known 
the sacred writings." Of these "sacred writings," Paul in addressing 
Timothy affirms, that they " are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus." It was this book, which 
Christ studied and expounded, and which he commended his hearers 
for knowing. 

The " Higher Criticism," if sincere and devout, will, in the end, 
do good. It is worth something, that attention is called to the history 
and distinctive characteristics of the Old Testament. Truth, no mat- 
ter who brings it to us, is from God. We gladly welcome it. In 
encaustic tile at the entrance to Tennyson's home in the Isle of Wight 
are the words, "Truth against the world." We would gladly put 
these words at the head of every sermon. It is truth we seek. Truth 
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never fears examination. It invites scrutiny. The stoutest believers 
in the Old Testament are the readiest to welcome fair criticism. 
There is a criticism which is merely destructive. This requires only 
the lowest order of talent. It makes up in bluster what it lacks in 
ability. Out of the fiercest fires of criticism all that is the truth of 
God will come without the smell of fire on its pages. The best evi- 
dence of Christianity is Christianity. The best evidence of the worth 
and inspiration of the Old Testament is a knowledge of the Old Tes- 
tament. The criticism — from whatever motive it arises — which leads 
to a fuller knowledge of the Old Testament is a blessing. Well will 
it be for the Churches of Christ, and for all the interests of truth, 
when this larger knowledge of the Old Testament, is derived from 
expository preaching, by men who avail themselves of the New, so 
far as it is true, and who cling lovingly to the Old, so far as it is true. 

After an experience of nearly five consecutive years, in preaching 
expository sermons on Sunday evenings, taking the Old Testament in 
regular order, the writer is constrained to name some of the homilet- 
ical advantages, which this use of the Old Testament possesses. 

I. There is the freshness, the novelty, of the Old Testament 
narratives. 

To many, otherwise intelligent men and women, large portions of 
the Old Testament are a ierra incognita. If honest, they would htive 
to put at the beginning of many a chapter and book, what we used to 
see in the old geographies concerning an occasional portion of coun- 
try, " unexplored region." The pastor who will lead a congregation 
through these vast regions, will do, as has been suggested, what Stan- 
ley and Livingstone did for Central Africa. He will open for many of 
his hearers a country beautiful beyond their wisest thought, and inter- 
esting beyond their highest hope. The Bible is unexhausted ; it is 
inexhaustible. Expounding Shakespeare, no actor in the world could 
hold an audience year after year. Expounding any other book in the 
world than the Bible, no man could get an audience weekly for a ser- 
ies of years. The Book never grows old. Much of the majesty of 
the Divine Author is seen upon its pages. You do not refuse to go up 
the Hudson on a beautiful moonlight summer night this year, because 
you went up on a similar night last year. You do not refuse to send 
your bucket down into this well to-day because yesterday you drank 
of its delicious water. There is a freshness in these narratives which 
would put life, power and beauty into the sermons which to-day are 
marked by wearying platitudes and monotonous hortations. This 
freshness would stimulate and charm men and women of highest liter- 
ary attainments. These narratives reveal a new world. The civiliza- 
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tion of that olden time again lives and moves before us. Its crudities 
and its charms amuse and instruct. The man who so uses the Old 
Testament or the New, will give his preaching much of the freshness, 
variety, and authority of the Divine Word itself Such a man will 
not run out. His own mind will catch the inspiration of the Book ; 
his style will have freshness, quaintness, forcefulness, and a certain 
archaic charm. He will supply a want whose existence the people 
feel. He will tell them things newer to them than the events which 
unfortunately they read that morning in their Sunday newspaper. He 
knows that they are painfully ignorant of the Old Testament. He has 
often watched their hopeless look, as they tried to find some obscure 
book. Now he finds that they are reading carefully for each Sunday 
evening's subject. He finds them with open Bible following him as he 
preaches. He will find in the congregation men and women from 
other denominations (whose pastors do not so use the Bible), who are 
hungry for the Word of God. He will find that a new world is open- 
ing for himself and his people. How often have these statements been 
verified in reading and preaching recently on Saul, David, Jonathan, 
Mephibosheth and others. The remarks made by men not accustomed 
to attend church, and by some even who are church members, as to 
their surprise in finding the Bible so interesting a book would cause a 
smile at the expense of the dignity of the Old Testament Student. How 
shall ministers prolong their pastorates .■' One way, is to know more 
and to preach more Bible. How shall congregations be drawn to the 
second service .-' One way is to lead them into the unexplored regions 
of the Old Testament narratives. 

2. There is also the inherent interest and instruction of these 
narratives. In the preceding paragraph we spoke of their novelty ; 
we are prepared to advance a step. Their freshness arrests attention; 
their inherent worth imparts instruction. Think of the grandeur 
which gathers about Abraham, "the father of the faithful !" Consider 
the charms which the name of Moses, the leader and lawgiver of 
Israel, suggests. Remember the knightly, rather the saintly, virtues 
which brave Joshua illustrated ; a life of one hundred and ten years 
without a stain. No wonder that his name fired the imaginations of 
the poets of the middle ages ; no wonder that this man "without fear 
and without reproach," should have been the ideal of Christian knight- 
hood. In him submission and authority, strength and gentleness, 
kingly power and child-like simplicity beautifully blend ; he is the 
soldier of God, the father of his people. What shall we say of David, 
Jonathan, Isaiah, Daniel, and scores more .-• The world waits with 
bated breath to learn the fate of General Gordon. He was a man to 
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arrest attention and to awaken enthusiasm. With the intrepid virtues 
of the puritan and the mysticism of the middle age theologian, he 
combined the fatalism of the dreamy Oriental ; imperious as Napo- 
leon, inflexible as Cromwell, he was zealous as Xavier. He appeals to 
the world's imagination, as he stands or falls the lone sentry at the 
outermost bounds of civilization and religion, and, whether standing 
or falling, he is loyal to his country and his God. Go with me into 
the records of this old Bible and you shall find many men to rank with 
General Gordon — men "of whom the world was not worthy." 

But leave individuals and look at books. Think of the sublimity 
of the early history of the race, the matchless wisdom of the law, the 
idyllic beauty of Ruth, the peerless glory of the Psalms ! With a 
sceptre more regal than he ever swayed over subdued Philistine, David 
sits crowned king in the glorious realm of lyric poetry and religious 
song. But time would fail to speak exhaustively of this feature of the 
book ; to do so this paragraph would become a volume. 

3. There is also the ready adaptation of the Old Testament to the 
spiritual needs of modern life. We are all familiar with the undue 
tendency of a former age to spiritualize all scriptural history. That 
is not the tendency to-day. A judicious use of this method is now in 
demand. How readily these ancient stories fit modern life, even a 
cursory student must see. In a real sense every man is his own Adam. 
All life has at some time its Eden. Every life knows something of 
the bitterness of the curse against sin, the menace of the flaming 
sword and the sweetness of the ancient promise of a Deliverer. 
Exodus is the history of every ransomed soul ; each book is a chapter 
in our own struggling lives. The history of each individual is the 
history of the race. To this hour the Psalms are the mirror which 
best reflects the soul's loftiest hopes, lowliest penitence and most 
beseeching petitions. The fifty-first Psalm has sobbed and wailed 
through the world for three thousand years. The heart's bitter cry is 
heard in every line. These Psalms have been the Miserere and the Te 
Deum of the heart's noblest sorrow and most exultant joy. To this 
hour the Christian on the mountain tops of faith and hope, or in the 
vallies of doubt and despair, can find no vehicle of his thought so ex- 
pressive, so simple, so sublime as these old Psalms. 

4. Lastly, there is also a relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. Recent criticism has startled many people. Let them not be 
alarmed. Let the Old Testament be studied with fresh interest and 
the relation between the two Testaments will be the more helpfully 
understood. They are not two books ; they are one. These sixty-six 
books are inseparable parts of a sublime whole. They are a divine 
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oratorio setting forth the might and majesty of Jesus Christ. Some 
parts of the New cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
Old. Were there two Isaiahs .' It would be well if we had twenty- 
two such men. Those who affirm that there were two have certainly 
not proved their claim. One thing is sure, there is but one God, and 
he is the glorious Author of this matchless book, this crowning revela- 
tion of Himself This collection of books written by princes and 
peasants, poets and prophets during hundreds of years, is one book, 
and God is its author. Let us love it, study it, preach it, live it. 

For the careful study of the Old Testament, we need, first, some 
knowledge of the original Hebrew. Busy pastors may make no claims 
to extensive Hebraistic attainments. But they would not give the 
little they know for twice the labor which its acquisition cost. No 
part of the Bible can be studied critically except it be studied in the 
original. There is a nameless flavor which the original words put into 
the mouth which no translation can supply. Going a few years ago 
in the steamer from Oban, the capital of the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, to the romantic and historic cave and cathedral of Staffa 
and lona, a conversation was heard between a highland sailor and a 
lowland minister from Glasgow, as to the relative poetic merits of 
Duncan Ben, the Gaelic poet, and Robert Burns of universal fame. 
The sailor stood stoutly for Ben ; the preacher for Burns. By paren- 
tal associations the writer's sympathy was with the highlander ; by 
actual knowledge with the lowlander. But the sailor won the day. 
When the minister was disparaging the Northern Poet, whose rude 
monument surmounted a hill near Oban, the sailor suddenly asked, 
with a broad highland accent, "Do you read the Gaelic.'" The 
reply was in the negative. With a delightful scorn he said, "And you 
assume to pronounce on my Ben, whom you cannot read in his own 
tongue, but only in an English translation ; as well might I pass judg- 
ment on your Burns from a French translation ! " The sailor was vic- 
torious, to the delight of all impartial listeners. Think of Burns in 
French ! Translate "A man's a man for a' that." To get the flavor of 
th^ Hebrew we must take the Hebrew into our mouths. 

There have been good students of the Scriptures, who knew 
neither Hebrew, nor Greek. Their measure of success was attained in 
spite of, not because of, these disadvantages. Given the advantages 
and the success would have been vastly greater. In this respect our 
professors of Hebrew are conferring untold benefits on the younger 
ministry of the country. 

There must be, in the second place, prolonged and patient study 
with the best aids attainable. These abound. We are heirs to a 
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noble inheritance. The very thought of it stirs one's blood. The 
intellectual wealth of the ages is ours. Let us fill ourselves with 
truth ; and partake very sparingly of the merely destructive critic. 
He is often an insufferable offence. A child or an idiot can destroy ; 
but children and idiots ought not to be turned loose in halls of statu- 
ary and galleries of paintings. They could destroy in an hour more 
than Raphael and Angelo could create in a life time. Most of all, we 
must cultivate a homiletic and devout spirit. 

This is scientific. To enjoy the glorious hills, we must have 
mountains in the brain ; to appreciate the sea, we must have oceans in 
the soul. Nature gives up her secrets only to her devout students. 
To understand philosophy and art we must be artistic and philosoph- 
ical. To know God we must be God-like ; to see him we must be 
pure in heart. To understand his word our ear must be trained to 
catch the music of his voice, our heart must feel the inspiration of his 
love. There is a knowledge which dictionaries and grammars can 
never give ; he who has only this knowledge sits in the vestibule and 
is a stranger to the glorious temple. To sit at Christ's feet is the best 
university. The possession of divine love is absolutely essential to 
the understanding of the revelation of divine love. Love only can 
interpret love. The "undevout student" of the Sacred Word "is 
mad." He lacks the key to unlock the glorious arcana of God. "The 
people that do know their God shall be strong and do exploits." 



HERMENEUTIOS AND THE HiaHER OEITIOISM. 

By Professor Milton S. Terry, S. T. D., 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 



The conclusions of the Higher Criticism are mainly drawn from 
other considerations than the meaning of the several books of Scrip- 
ture as determined by valid exegesis. We may have the clearest 
possible apprehension of a writer's words and of the scope of his 
entire work, and yet be in doubt as to the time and place of his writ- 
ing, and be utterly ignorant of his name. The questions of the integ- 
rity of a given book, of its credibility, and its literary style, are to be 
discussed upon grounds outside the sphere of Hermeneutics. We 
carry our appeal to the intuitions of the mind, to a sense of the fitness 
of things, the probabilities or improbabilities of a given hypothesis. 
The date and authorship of the Book of Job, for example, are not 
likely to be decided by any exposition of its contents. The most 
lucid analysis of its argument and the most satisfactory and convinc- 



